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In addition to being quite handsome. the Ruddy Duck has been classed as ill- 
tempered, awkward—and stupid. The hen appears in the center on the cover; the 
drake in winter plumage at top, and in spring and summer plumage below. See 
page 6. 
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Even Coyotes Like Florida 


the effects of wandering wildlife—from the west—should be observed with caution 


HE NIGHT IS CLEAR and a gentle, cool breeze is 

blowing in off the open rangeland. A coyote can 
be heard in the distance, lifting up its voice to the 
full moon. 

Ah, a typical western setting, you think to your- 
self, but not so! This scene fits the south central 
portion of our own State of Florida. For months 
there had been reports of strange howls in the 
night and flashing glimpses of dog-like animals in 
the region around Lake Wales. Recently, federal 
wildlife biologist, Vernon D, Cunningham of the 
Division of Wildlife Services, identified two trapped 
specimens as coyotes (Canis latrans). The animals 
were taken from the “Rocker K” Ranch, located 
a few miles east of Lake Wales. 

A total of four coyotes have been taken in recent 
weeks in south central Florida. Previously, two pups 
were dug from a den near the area where the two 
adults were captured. This indicates that very prob- 
ably an adult breeding population has become es- 
tablished in Florida. What could this mean to our 
state? Will they endanger our native wildlife or our 
livestock? These questions should be answered be- 
fore deciding what steps, if any, should be taken 
concerning our newest species of wildlife. 

According to Barney Keen, owner of the “Rocker 
K” Ranch, coyotes were first brought to that section 
of Florida in the early 1950’s by local sportsmen. 
They were released in hopes of obtaining a more 
suitable quarry for the hound enthusiasts in the 


area. There probably have been other introductions 
since that time. 


It is not surprising that coyotes have managed 
to survive and increase in central Florida since 
they are classified by wildlife experts as the most 
successful of all large North American predators 
in contending with advancing civilization. Those 
who have seen coyotes and heard them howling 
within the city limits of San Francisco will agree 
with this. Also, Florida is not alone in reporting a 
seemingly expanding population of coyotes. They 
have been found in other southeastern states as 
well. Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Maryland and West Virginia have all recorded 
coyotes within their boundaries. 


Some possible reasons for this widespread pros- 
perity are: their clever avoidance of human beings, 
their opportunistic food habits, their high rate 
of reproduction, their care of offspring, and their 
few natural enemies. 

Wildlife biologist Cunningham believes the coyotes 
are in Florida to stay. He points to the heavy control 
programs that have been operating in the western 
United States for many years and to the large 
numbers of coyotes still there. 


In addition to the regular food supply of rodents, 
rabbits, insects, fruits and berries, certain coyotes 
learn that livestock present good opportunities for 
free meals. In fact, this is the very point that 


Photo By Rew Van Hanson, USBSFGW 


Coyotes have been expanding their range east- 
ward for several years as foresis were being 
cleared. Only renegades are a menace to live- 
stock. Pups at left are two weeks old. Litter 
may consist of up to 19 young—the average is 
six. Full grown male, above, photographed in 
Colorado, may weigh from 30 up to 50 pounds. 


By ROBERT DUNFORD 
Wildlife Ecology Senior 
University of Florida 
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started the investigation into coyotes in Florida. 
Rancher Barney Keen reported losses of sheep, 
goats and calves to an unknown animal that left 
tracks somewhat like a dog. Although these depre- 
dations on domestic livestock by coyotes are usually 
not extensive, they do occur. As practical con- 
servationists, we have to realize that specific animals 
that become habitual livestock killers should be 
removed, At the same time, we should see that these 
are the only animals taken away. Coyotes are valu- 
able as controllers of rodent pest populations as 
well as being an aesthetic addition to the Florida 
wildlife community. Moreover, the ranchers them- 
selves expressed the excitement of the chase of 
the wily coyote by a pack of baying hounds. 
There is little reason to fear that coyotes in 
Florida will have any marked effects on game 
animals. Coyotes have been known to feed on deer, 
turkey, small game birds and eggs, but this varies 
widely as to location, Then too, it is usually the 


_ crippled and sick game animals that are eaten. The 


population of predators would have to be extremely 
heavy in any one area before their presence could 
be noted by a decline in game animals. 
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Photo By E. R. Kalmbach, U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife 


In their native western habitat the coyote is able 
to maintain its population because of the rate of 
reproduction and care of young. The mother usually 
digs a den into the ground, where she will give 
birth to an average of from 5 to 7 young. But it is 
not uncommon to find as many as 9 to 11, and 
some animals have been known to produce 17 to 19 
pups! The mother will stay with the young until 
they are able to kill food for themselves. Since 
there are very few natural enemies of coyotes, most 
of the young will grow into adults and add to the 
total population. Their numbers will increase until 
scarcity of food or some other limiting factor begins 
to take effect. 

So it seems that western residents are not the 
only persons fortunate (or unfortunate, depending 
on which side of the fence you’re on) enough to 
hear the lonesome howl of the coyote on quiet, 
moonlit nights. Let us treat this new wildlife re- 
source with caution, and not jump to conclusions 
concerning the effects of this animal on the Florida 
habitat. It is probably here to stay, so perhaps the 
best idea is to learn to live with the clever coyote in 
Florida. ®@ 


The Ruddy Duck 


HE Ruppy Duck has been variously described, 

in these and other pages, as being saucy, perky, 
jocular, comical and by many similar terms. It is 
all these, and then some. The Ruddy is truly para- 
doxical. In addition to being distinctively handsome, 
it is also the awkwardest, stupidest and most ill- 
tempered duck of them all! 

So distinctive is this oddball duck that scientists, 
not being able to fit him into any other family of 
North American waterfowl, stuck him in a sub- 
family all by his lonesome and gave him a string 
of unpronounceable names—Erismatura jamaicensis 
rubida, or, by another authority, Oxyura jamaicensis 
rubida, which is just as bad. 

The Ruddy dives for his food, which is prac- 
tically all vegetable matter, and makes a splashy, 
pattering takeoff. These behavioral characteristics 
make him resemble the large subfamily of diving 
ducks, but that’s about the end of the similarity. 

F. H. Kortright’s authoritative book THe Ducks, 
GEESE AND Swans or NortH America lists no less 
than twelve different traits that make the Ruddy 
different from other ducks in some degree or an- 
other. For example, he points out the male has two 
moults per year—two plumages, one for summer 
and one for winter. And he has the most spectacular 
courtship display in all duckdom, which we’ll de- 
scribe. Another distinction is the diversity of local 
names given the Ruddy—more than any other duck. 
(He lists 97 colloquial names, among the more de- 
seriptive being: biddy, bristletail, brown teal, butter- 
ball, dipper duck—referring to its grebe-like ability 
to sink and dive—dummy duck and fool duck, and 
the one we like best, sleepy-jay.) 

Further, notes Kortright, “The male is the only 
duck of its sex that invariably assists in the rais- 
ing of the young.” And Ruddys are the only ones 
to raise two broods each season. The tiny female’s 
eggs are among the largest laid by ducks, and the 
male is the only duck that possesses an air sac, 
which he puffs out like a pouter pigeon during 
courtship rituals. In addition, he is the only duck 
that carries his tail erect (while his mate usually 
carries hers flat.) 

Neither sex can walk very well on land. Their 
legs are stuck so far back on their sterns, and they 
are so bottomheavy, they lack the ability to bal- 
ance upright for very long. They use the wiry 
“bristletail” for support, a little like the wood- 
pecker, but even this help isn’t enough to permit 
walking. When they try it they commonly fall on 
their breasts and simply scoot along sled-fashion. 

Toward the end of the distinction list, Kortright 
says, “The male is the only duck that has a truly 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The little Ruddy hen lays so many eggs she has to 
arrange them in layers for cover. Her precocious young 
grow rapidly. Studies show they will live to about age 
13 maximum. As to locomotion, Ruddys are wonderful on 
water, fair in the air—but rather lousy when on land. 


bright-blue bill,” and “It is rare for any female 
to be silent but the female Ruddy is.” 

Both sexes are noted for their ill-tempered dis- 
position. Even the very young, which are inde- 
pendent when only half grown, will peck the day- 
lights out of any human hand that comes near, 
even to offer assistance—or to apply a leg band. 

The fecundity of these tiny, pound-or-less ducks 
is remarkable. Researchers have found up to 20 
eggs in one nest, with a total weight of about 
three times that of the little female Ruddy that 
laid them! Six to 10 eggs is a more likely clutch, 
but the eggs are larger than the big Canvasback 
lays, which partly accounts for the fast develop- 
ment of the Ruddy ducklings. 

When impressing his mate the natty male Ruddy 
tilts his tail forward until it almost touches his head, 
inflates his throat pouch slaps his bill against it, 
walks on water, using his paddle-looking tail like 
a trailing surfboard. He clucks and quacks con- 
stantly during the display, and woe be unto the 
challenger who tries to move in on his courting 
territory! 

Too bad all this activity takes place ‘way up 
nawth. When the Ruddys arrive in Florida for the &) 
winter they’re just sleepy-looking little ducks, the 
sexes of which are nearly colored alike. But they'll 
decoy well. And they taste like web-footed quail. @ 
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Line Knots 


there are many types of fishing lines available—from the very light to 
extremely heavy—requiring several styles of safe-knot attachments 


TYLES IN FISHING rod finish vary with the part 

of the country you visit. As California and some 
Florida rifle stocks tend toward the flamboyant, 
Florida fishing rods in the more expensive grades 
are as flashy as they can get without lighting up. 

Especially in southern Florida, the more expensive 
the stick, the brighter and more intricate the wrap- 
pings. There are places, I confess, where I'd hesi- 
tate to show one among the more conservative an- 
gling element. Several years ago, a noted angling 
writer answered a question from a reader by stating 
that a fancy wrapping meant a cheap rod. He would 
be right in some parts of the country. 

Not too long ago a company brought out an ex- 
pensive line of glass rods in the North, making 
them so conservative that they were almost camou- 
flaged. In fact, the drabness reached such a point 
they decided to spruce things up just a little so you 
could at least tell where the cork handle stopped 
and the glass started. I was reminded of the fellow 
who told me that So-and-so’s Rolls Royce was so 
conservative you could pick it out three blocks 
away in heavy traffic. 

Most of the best bamboo rods are conservatively 
wrapped, the fly rods appearing most often with 
dark red or dark brown thread. I’m not sure it was 
always so, for I recall buying a rod wrapped in 
wine-colored thread and pining because I couldn’t 
afford the top of the line, which came with pepper 
and salt wraps. That was in the early thirties. 

I don’t think most of the gaudy glass colors 
(I’m talking about the glass itself, now) have gone 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


over very big, even in Florida. Except for gold, 
which hangs on in several shades, most of the good 
rods are brown, black or white. There are more 
browns than any other color in good rods. A bright 
blue rod I used to have always looked like a cheapie 
although it wasn’t. 

Of course, color makes no difference in the way 
the rod performs. Most of the more costly ones are 
very smooth in finish. Some builders will say that 
smoothing the exterior of the stick weakens it 
somewhat. This, of course, depends on how much 
glass there is in the rod’s wall. A very thinly walled 
rod could be damaged by any kind of polishing or 
sanding process. 


A WHILE BACK I wrote about using airboat trails 
to get out of canals in the Everglades fishing country 
and was soundly bawled out by a man who thought 
I was advocating suicide for fishermen with small 
boats, 

I should have said, of course, that you need a flag 
any time you follow an airboat trail into the marsh 
providing the vegetation is tall enough to conceal 
you. In some areas, flags are a rule; in others, the 
grass is low enough that they are unnecessary. 

Probably most fishermen are likely to be in 
places where occasionally they might not be seen 

(Continued on next page) 


A top-notch medium plugcasting rod, the Viscount from Southern 
Tackle, in Miami, has many fancy wraps like many good Florida 
rods. Note the rubber-butt pad used for playing heavier fish. 
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Airboats can be a hazard for the careless boaters, although 
there is no danger in open areas. In a path that might run 
through the grass at right. small boats should have a flag. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

clearly by airboaters. In small blind areas, a rag 
tied to the end of a pushpole makes an efficient 
signalling device any time you feel you're getting 
hidden from an airboat—or a fast outboard, for 
that matter. I have used a rag on a pole, leaving it 
there during the entire trip. It’s no inconvenience. 

If you venture into airboat country for the first 
time, remember that you can hear him and he 
can’t hear you. 


SPEAKING OF collisions—a rather unpleasant sub- 
ject—I have been involved in some minor ones on 
board fishing boats, always in winding creeks or 
gaps. In most such cases, somebody is going faster 
than he should be, and I think the bad habits come 
from the fact that everybody is used to driving 
on highways where oncoming traffic can be seen, 
unless there’s a plain sign indicating a bad corner. 

A few months ago, two of us were fishing in a 
very narrow creek, quite deep enough for good- 
sized boats but with plenty of sharp turns. While 
I was rowing the boat, I heard an outboard coming 
at pretty good speed, figured we were going to get 
it, and had time only to pull parallel with the right 
bank. We got ourselves braced as well as we could, 
and the hotrodder hit us and glanced off our bow. 
We were’t hurt, and I don’t think anyone in his 
boat was injured either, but they barely avoided 
going into the water. 

We were a long way from the dock and it was 
the only boat we saw all day. He simply figured 
no one would be in that creek, and should have 


kept in mind the fact that anyone else in that slot 
wouldn't be expecting company either. 

A guide friend of mine said the other day: 

“Any time you're going faster than 15 miles an 
hour in a boat, you should have one hand on the 
wheel, one hand near the throttle, and both eyes 
on where you're going.” 

It may sound a little corny but I have no argu- 
ment with it. 

I stupiousty avorp illustrations of knots since 
there are dozens of places where they’re shown, 
together with tying methods, but I do have some 
furtive comments to make. 


The most trouble I’ve had with knots was in tying 
heavy monofilament. Several times I’ve taken great 
pains to attach a heavy shock leader to my line and 
then had it come loose at the lure end, simply be- 
cause the big stuff was hard to pull tight, and I 
never bothered to do a careful job. When using 
heavy mono under those circumstances, the simpler 
ties are likely to be better. Generally, knot strength 
is not too important there because the heavy leader 
is usually put on to prevent abrasion and is much 
stronger than the line. 


In some kinds of fishing, of course, the whole 
works is heavy mono. One of the most treacherous 
knots for me is the excellent improved clinch, 
which is hard to beat when snugged up well, but 
requires some hard pulling to tighten when used 
with heavy mono. The tendency is to complete the 
entire knot loosely, then give it a light tug and 
start fishing. Heavy mono is likely to work itself 
loose after that. 


Liberal application of saliva is invaluable in snug- 
ging up monofilament in the larger sizes. After I 
repeatedly flubbed one rather complex tie up, a 
better knotter told me sternly that application of 
saliva is not just a gesture but an essential part of 
tying mono. 

In pulling heavy monofilament tight, you need a 
glove or cloth on one hand and a pair of pliers for 
short ends. Without those precautions, you just 
won't get the job done. 

Not all braided lines hold equally well in knots. 
Manufacturers are a little reticent about explaining 
this because the statement that a given line doesn’t 
take kindly to knots is likely to hurt its image. 
About the only way of testing is to make some knots 
and pull them against scales. 

Dacron, beloved for backing on big fly reels and 
used for a great deal of heavy duty angling because 
of its short stretch, does not have the strength of 
nylon in common knots. Some of the knots used on 


dacron are quite complicated, and some of the loops . 


used would puzzle a chief boatswain but there is 
justification. You don’t need a lot of knots but you 
should be able to tie two or three well. © 
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Way Down South 


ORTH AMERICAN conservationists who worry 
N about endangered bird species here should 
spend more time on conservation problems of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

That’s where our migratory birds spend seven 
or eight months out of each year, a Florida State 
University tropical biologist said. “And if we don’t 
pay attention to ecological needs in Latin America 
we're only doing one-third of the job.” 

The biologist, Dr. Horace Loftin, has spent the 
last eight years teaching in the Panama Canal Zone 
at Florida State’s Bootstrap Program college exten- 
sion center, Much of his time outside the classroom 
is spent in the backwoods of Panama studying the 
migratory habits of birds. 

Panama is an excellent area for bird studies since 
it is a stopping-off point and often the winter desti- 
nation for North American birds flying south across 
the Gulf of Mexico, he said. 

During the fall, Loftin and other researchers sta- 
tion themselves on the northeast coast of Panama 
and capture hundreds of birds in the morning, tag- 
ging and releasing them. The birds usually arrive 
during the previous night from across the Gulf. 

Loftin’s concern for conservation in Latin Amer- 
ica is because of the greenery being destroyed as 
civilization advances into backwoods areas. “Land 
use practices and pesticides are becoming an in- 
creasing problem,” he said. 

“In the past eight years I have seen fantastic 
environmental changes in Panama.” One of Loftin’s 
students saw this as more probably the cause of 
recent increases in seed-eating birds in the United 
States bird population. Other biologists had tried to 
find North American environmental changes to 
explain this increase. 

Just about every species of bird in this hemi- 
sphere is in danger of extinction, Loftin figures, to 
the extent that man is depriving them of increasing 
numbers of trees and greenery. 

The U.S. Public Health Service got interested in 
Loftin’s work when he found that the birds he cap- 
tured often carried disease viruses and small para- 
sitic insects. A $6,000 grant in 1958 from the USPHS 
helped Loftin continue his bird studies. 

Working with other scientists, Loftin included 
taking blood samples in his routine of banding the 
birds. 

“We found many North American thrushes carry- 
ing encephalitis (sleeping sickness) viruses,” he 
said, Outbreaks of encephalitis in such areas as 
St. Petersburg not long ago may have been due to 
carrier birds flying from South America and trans- 
mitting the disease. 

“But we can’t wait until we determine if bird X 
is a carrier of Panamanian encephalitis,” he said. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Though he looks anything but villainous, this Hermit 
Thrush may be one of the international germ smugglers 
recently “fingered” by researchers in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Thrushes have been found to carry encephalitis 
type viruses (sleeping sickness) between the Americas. 


Scientists should learn all about the migratory pat- 
terns and wintering activities of migratory birds to 
add to our “stockpile of knowledge” about nature. 


The “fun part” of the research for Loftin is re- 
capturing the banded birds returning for successive 
winters. Of the migratory birds he has tagged, 
thrushes and dickcissels from the midwestern 
United States most frequently return to the same 
winter grounds. 


One of the questions that Loftin is trying to an- 
swer is whether the birds keep the same winter 
homes every year just as they keep the same North 
American homes. 


Although his records are not extensive enough 
now, he figures that the migratory birds with winter 
homes in Central America tend to return to the 
same spot each year. “We know already that birds 
native to North America stay in the same area 
where they were born, but it’s somewhat more 
surprising that they return to the same winter 
homes where they have no emotional attachment 
(because of their birth there) .” 


Another question is, can they really be called 
North American birds if they spend only four or 
five months each year in North America? 


We can tell practically everything about birds 
when they are in North America, “but as soon as 
they hit the Gulf of Mexico, they become unknown 
to us,” Loftin said. 


Loftin helps run three Florida State research sta- 
tions in Panama. Doing similar research in tropical 
biology there is another Florida State faculty mem- 
ber, Dr. Edward Tyson. © 


an enchanting Florida historical site 


St. Vincent Island 


has become a National Wildlife Refuge 


41, ZEEP YOUR EYE on St. Vincent,” wrote a noted 

American zoologist after a visit to the island 
in 1909. His exhortation is probably wasted on those 
who have been there, for St. Vincent Island, now St. 
Vincent National Wildlife Refuge, is the most fas- 
cinating chunk of Florida real estate any outdoors- 
man could hope to encounter. 

Did you ever hear of it? Could you find it on a 
map of Florida in, say, two minutes? If so, you’re 
undoubtedly ahead of most readers, But don’t feel 
bad if you can’t find it at all. St. Vincent is still very 
much a mystery to many of those who live within 
sight of it—and for good reason. 

Excepting poachers and other trespassers—some 
of whom have been harmless sightseers—this gen- 
eration hasn’t had a chance to “discover” it because 
St. Vincent has been in private ownership since it 
was deeded to white men by the Indians in 1811, and 
the uninvited have been perpetually banned from 
its shores. 

It seems fitting, then, that last year the beautiful, 
semi-wilderness island finally passed into public 
ownership, presumably for all time, to be preserved 
as a fairly primitive and unspoiled “limited access” 
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public use area. In addition to being a national wild- 
life refuge it has also been designated a state wildlife 
management area. 

St. Vincent is approximately 12,000 acres in size, a 
wedge-shaped four-by-nine-mile jewel tucked away 
in the extreme northern Gulf of Mexico. It lies just 
west of the mouth of the Apalachicola River and the 
Franklin County port town of the same historic 
name. There is no bridge to St. Vincent (and no 
plans for one) but the western tip of the island is 
barely offshore and accessible by boat or barge 
across Indian Pass. The trip takes only a few min- 
utes. 

Almost everyone who has heard about St. Vin- 
cent knows that its history is inextricably inter- 
woven with stories of wildlife and hunting, mostly 
for big game and waterfowl. But especially intrigu- 
ing are the tales of strange, imported animals that 
have lived there, some of which still roam its wide 
marshes and run its wooded ridge trails today. 

The St. Vincent story is a story of people, too. 
Some are half legendary, like the wildlife, largely 
because nobody ever took the time to uncover many 
facts about them. 
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It is generally known, for example, at least in 
northwest Florida, that an oldtime medicine man, 
a Dr. Pierce, once owned the island, that he lived 
there part of the time, and that it was he who began 
the foreign game experiments there. That much is 
true. However, we’d like you to meet “the rest” of 
the old Doe later on. He was a colorful, intelligent, 
and successful physician who merely got richer 
selling his root and herb medicines. He was also a 
politician, a businessman, and an investor not only 
in Florida’s turn-of-the-century frontier country 
but also had interests in neighboring Alabama. 


So this is some of what our story is about—the 
island and its unique place in Florida’s modern and 
natural history, and the people whose paths have 
taken them to St. Vincent, all of whom appear from 
the record to have come away utterly captivated 
both by the island and its history. 


Talk about solitude—St. Vincent's beaches 
offer all a man could ask. The bay side is 
shown above, left: Gulf side, at right. Map 
shows location of the 12,000-acre island in 
Franklin County, now St. Vincent Island Wild- 
life Refuge and a state game management area, 


Port 1 


By GENE SMITH 


St. Vincent was named by Franciscan friars who 
pushed westward into the Apalache country to es- 
tablish missions, beginning around 1633. They made 
good gains among the peaceable natives. 

In 1704, English and Indian raiders from the north 
destroyed most of the Apalache villages and mis- 
sions, taking many prisoners and driving the scat- 
tered survivors beyond the Apalachicola River. 
Many settled in the Pensacola area and eventually 
lost their tribal identity. 

Around 1750, the Creeks and the Seminoles, who 
were offshoots of the Creek Nation, filtered in to 
occupy and claim the lands vacated by the Apalache, 
including St. Vincent Island. 

By the early 1800’s, during the second period of 
Spanish rule in Florida, which followed some 20 
years of British control, the large Scottish-English 
trading house of Panton, Leslie & Company found 
itself having difficulty making profits in its trade 
with the Indians. 


Marauding bands were regularly attacking and 
pilfering outlying posts. This distressed the Spanish 
authorities, who had granted the established English 
house a veritable monopoly to do business with their 
Indian subjects in hopes of keeping them happy and 
maintaining political peace. 

Later to become known as John Forbes & Com- 
pany, this firm operated the first chain stores in 
Florida! With main houses in St. Augustine and 
Pensacola, they owned a string of trading posts 
stretching from the St. Johns all the way to the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

It was as a result of the Indian trouble that St. 
Vincent Island, as a small parcel in a one million two 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
hundred fifty thousand acre tract, came into the 
ownership of the first whites, John Forbes and 
others. 

The Spanish Crown approved the sale and deed- 
ing of these lands, later to be well known as the 
Forbes Purchase, or Forbes Grant, to the English 
trading company by the Indians, whose chiefs ac- 
knowledged the debt and offered the lands at a good 
price as indemnification for losses suffered by the 
traders. Portions were an outright gift. 

Nearly all of the land lay between the St. Marks 
and the Apalachicola rivers and was signed over to 
Forbes & Company between 1804 and 1811. The 
parcel containing St. Vincent was transferred last. 

The Indian-conferred land title was later con- 
tested, after having been sold to another mercantile 
house known as Carnochan & Mitchel, in 1828. In 
this well-recorded proceeding, which grew out of 
the ceding of Florida to the United States by Spain 
in 1821, the U.S. claimed the old Forbes Grant lands 
on a host of technical grounds. The litigation lasted 
until 1835, when the U.S. Supreme Court finally 
ruled in favor of Colin and Robert Mitchel, Richard 
Carnochan, James Innerarity and others. (Those 
interested in this key Florida land decision can read 
the lengthy case review and decision in Peters 
Reports, Volume 9, Page 710, available in the near- 
est law library.) 

One interesting sidelight here is that the famous 
statesman and orator Daniel Webster helped repre- 
sent the apellants before the High Court when they 
won their clear title. 

Between 1835 and 1907, the year Ray V. Pierce, 
M.D., of Buffalo, New York, bought St. Vincent, the 
island changed ownership half a dozen or so times, 
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St, Vincent's lush habitat ranges from salt 
marsh to fishable fresh water; from palmetto 
and hardwoed hammock to pine flatwoods. The 
Hatch grave. at right, is located on a knoll 
not far from the cottages. Four Sambar deer, 
below, were released in 1908. An estimated 
75 to 100 of these large Asian elk-related 
animals are now on the new wildlife refuge. 


and was in the courts again just before the turn of 
the century. 

Here, briefly, is the chronology, with comments. 

The Mitchel group, which had formed the Apala- 
chicola Land Company in 1835, sold the island to 
one Robert Floyd in 1858, less 10 acres to the 
United States. (The island had been first sur- 
veyed in 1856 by M. A. Williams, who found it to 
contain 11,290.84 acres. Interestingly, the regional 
office of the Division of Realty, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, Atlanta, 
says its recent survey shows 12,358.20 acres.) 

In 1868, George Hatch bought St. Vincent at 
auction for $3,000.00. 

“He was a banker and former mayor of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who, according to his diary, wanted to 
‘get away from people,’ " says Apalachicola merchant 
George F. Wefing I, great-grandson of Elizabeth 
Wefing, an Apalachicola widow who married Hatch 
and, with her young son, the first George F. Wefing, 
lived on the island. 

(Wefing’s mother, Eunice Valkuchak, who was 
first married to Elgin S. Wefing, and who has many 
of Hatch’s personal effects, including the diary, says 
although Hatch's is the only marked grave on the 
island (he died there in 1875), a later owner, Gen. 
E. P. Alexander, also is buried there, as are some 
Civil War soldiers.) 

An apparent clash between Hatch’s legal will 
and his widow's legal rights threw St. Vincent back 
into the courts. The Hatch will left the island to a 
Californian, Francis Avery, in settlement of a 


$20,000.00 debt. But Mrs. Hatch apparently claimed(__ 


dower right, as was provided for by Florida law, and 
refused to give Avery clear title. That was in 1876. 
Before it was all ironed out she had sold an 
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interest in the island to her son, George Wefing, 
the transaction being recorded in 1881. 

In 1884, the Florida Circuit Court, at Avery’s 
request, declared the sale to Wefing null and void 
and stated that Avery owned the island, subject 
only to Mrs. Hatch’s dower—usually one third of 
the land in question. 

Probably wearying of the matter, Avery sold 
his interest to Mrs. Hatch in 1887 and bowed out 
of the picture. 

Brigadier General Edward P. Alexander, com- 
mander of artillery in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, who served and surrendered with Lee, bought 
the island from Mrs. Hatch for $12,500.00 in 1890, 
and his South Island Company sold it to Dr. Pierce 
in 1907. Mrs. Hatch also sold her interest to Dr. 
Pierce that year, which cleared the title. 

Thus we approach “the golden age of wildlife” 
in the annals of St. Vincent Island, for it was 
this incumbent, the bearded old medicine king, 
who first viewed the island as a true wildlife pre- 
serve and “expended carefully about fifty thousand 
dollars in judicious improvements, all of a per- 
manent character . . .” says one reference. He had 
in mind the development of the finest private hunt- 
ing ground and wildlife sanctuary on the entire 
southern coast. 

In the fall of 1908, Dr. Ray V. (for Vaughn) 
Pierce took delivery of the first of a number of 
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Photos By Gene Smith 


species of Old World game animals that would 
eventually be tried on the island. He received three 
does and a buck of the Sambar deer, Cervus uni- 
color, which were placed in an enclosure for a short 
time and then released into the wild, The buck 
later died, from what the doctor thought was a 
case of enteritis, but not before siring offspring. As 
we'll see later, the Sambar thrived, inbreeding or 
not, their numbers being estimated at “well into 
the hundreds” by 1940. 

The Sambar, or Sambur, as some books spell 
it, is actually of the elk clan of split-hooved animals. 
It is related to the American elk of the West. 
The Sambar is widely distributed in its native Asia, 
where it is known to prefer aquatic, marsh-type 
habitat. A fullgrown specimen may weigh 600 to 
700 pounds—over twice the weight of the largest 
Florida whitetails! The antlers of the Sambar are 
simpler than those of the American elk or the 
native deer. Points are few. It almost invariably has 
a long, sturdy beam with a short prong near the 
base and a simple fork at the end. 

Dr. Pierce acquired his Sambar stock from the 
New York Zoological Park, whose director, the well- 
known zoologist William T. Hornaday, the man we 
quoted at the beginning, was later to visit St. Vin- 
cent and leave us a vivid account of his experiences 
and impressions. His story was carried in the 
Illustrated Buffalo (N. Y.) Express’s Sunday edition, 
May 30, 1909, a reprint of which we'll refer to later. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Speaking of Buffalo and the Pierce name, it’s 
time we glanced at the background of the man 
who owned and loved St. Vincent—and died there 
February 4, 1914. (He was buried, however, in 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Ray V. Pierce was born in Stark, New York, 
August 6, 1840. He attended public and private 
schools, earning his M.D. degree from Eclectic Medi- 
cal College at Cincinnati, Ohio in 1862. He practiced 
in Titusville, Pennsylvania during the Civil War 
years, moving to Buffalo in 1867, where he later 
embarked on a highly profitable series of medical 
enterprises. 


In 1879, he incorporated his “World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association,” later to become “Pierce’s 
Proprietaries, Incorporated,” which still produces 
his line of non-aleoholic, herb medicines today, ac- 
cording to my druggist’s 1969 List of Manufacturers. 

The descriptive, and highly imaginative, names 
of his products are probably best remembered by 
our not-so-young readers: “Dr, Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery,” his “Favorite Prescription,” 
for “female nerves,” “Dr. Pierce’s A-Nuric Tablets,” 
and his family laxative, grandiloquently labeled 
“Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets’! (The 
“purgative” was dropped eventually.) In its hey- 
day, Pierce’s laboratory employed 50 persons. 


Dr. Pierce built Pierce’s Palace Hotel—actually 
a private hospital and clinic—but it burned in 1881. 
He then built his Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, which opened the following year and was 
operated continuously until 1941. 


The talented Dr. Pierce, who also published a 
home medical adviser, was a “retired” political 
success even before he opened his first clinic in 
Buffalo. A Republican, he had served in the New 
York State Senate (1877-79) and in the 46th Con- 
gress of the United States—from March 1879, until 
he resigned his seat in September 1880, to return 
to Buffalo. 


As time passed, the wealthy doctor continued 
to enlarge his business interests. 


In 1903, he and his son, V. Mott Pierce, also an 
M.D., and his (Ray’s) brother, Franklin D. Pierce, 
formed the Pierce Development Company, which 
purchased St. Vincent Island and also owned a 
glass company and a natural gas company, both 
in Pennsylvania. 


They also owned about 20,000 acres in north Ala- 
bama, where they established the Pierce Coal and 
Lumber Company, complete with a “company” 
town—Pierceton, what else?—located in Jackson 
County. 


A check with the State of Alabama Department 
of Archives and History at Montgomery revealed 
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that Pierceton no longer exists. The only reference 
to it they could find was in a 1919 Rand McNally 
Atlas. 


There were, as we have revealed, two Dr, Pierces, 
each of whom owned and helped develop St. Vin- 
cent Island as a wildlife preserve. Dr. V. Mott 
Pierce, according to the National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, Volume XXXI, 1944, was 
president of Pierce Development Company and one- 
third owner of St. Vincent from the date of its 
purchase in 1907. He later headed all family business 
interests—representing his father’s estate. A note 
or two about him seems in order. 


He was born in Pennsylvania in 1865—four 
months after the Civil War ended—and died in 
Pasadena, California in 1942. (He had no children. 
The Pierce Estate held St. Vincent and other family 
interests, selling the island to Henry and Alfred 
L. Loomis and their wives in June, 1948. The 
Loomises were the last private owners of the island 
and are credited with preventing its subdivision and 
development as a resort-type area.) 


Young Dr. Pierce was a Harvard man, Class 
of ’88, and got his M.D. at the University of Buffalo 
in 1891. He interned at his father’s hospital and 
took an active role in family business affairs from 
the start. 

Also, he had the distinction of owning the first 
automobile in Buffalo, a Columbia electric he 
bought in 1897. He was the first president of the 
pioneering Buffalo Automobile Club. 

And speaking of Pierces and cars, the famous 
Pierce Arrow comes naturally to mind. This classic, 


These are the houses Dr. R. V. Pierce built 60 years ago on 
Si. Vincent. All except two of the connected cottages at the 
center of photo were demolished by U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service this summer, including old unused “Superintendent's 
Bungalow,” above photo. Construction was of cypress and pine. 
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luxury-styled motor car of the early years of the 
industry, built in Buffalo, is said in local circles 
to have had the financial backing of Dr. Ray V. 
Pierce. 

Although this seems quite possible, considering 
the interest his son had in motoring, it was unveri- 
fiable by our research. If it is true, it is strange 
that in Ray V.'s 12-line entry in Who’s Who in 
America, Volume V, for 1908-09, no mention is 
made of any business or family connection with the 
Pierce Arrow builder, George N. Pierce, who 
founded his Pierce Motor Car Company in 1901. 
(The ailing company failed, incidentally, in the 
early thirties and was finally liquidated in 1938.) 

In 1925, the Pierce Estate, represented by Dr. 
V. M. Pierce, sold St. Vincent Island to a Miami 
land boom speculator, Vernon Price-Williams, 
whose tenure was short and tragic but to whom 
we are indebted for a most interesting document 
about the history and attractions of the island. 

Price-Williams agreed to pay $350,000.00 for the 
island, at the rate of $60,000.00, plus interest, per 
year. But V. M. liked the lodge he and his father 
had used many a winter and held out for use of 
the main building for 99 years. 

To shorten the story, Vernon Price-Williams 
went broke, sold to an outfit called Big Four 
Investment Company, in 1927, and somewhere along 
the way committed suicide—they say by jumping 
out a window. The Pierce Estate had to redeem the 
land at a tax sale in 1930, after which they sued 
Big Four. 

A 1932 court order required that Big Four 
pay the Pierce Estate $200,000.00 by November of 
that year or be foreclosed and have the island sold 
at public auction before the Franklin County Court- 
house at Apalachicola, which is precisely what 
happened, The Pierce Estate bought the island again, 
for $100,000.00, at that auction, held in December, 
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32. The court finally confirmed their ownership in 
1939. 

It was Price-Williams who prepared a publica- 
tion, called A Monocrarx on St. Vincent’s GAME 
Preserve, which gives excellent historical back- 
ground on the island. The booklet, a well-illustrated 
promotional publication designed to help sell the 
island to somebody, contains a reprint of the de- 
scription written by Hornaday for the Buffalo news- 
paper in 1909. 

The monograph was published by the Record 
Company, St. Augustine, probably in 1926, A tat- 
tered copy or two still exist, one, which was gra- 
ciously made available to us, being in the Florida 
Special Collections Section at Strozier Library, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Zoologist Hornaday’s story says Dr. Ray V. Pierce 
had boated “, . . along the shores of Florida, around 
her keys, over her sounds and bays [hunting, fish- 
ing and sightseeing] for twenty years or more .. .” 
[before buying St. Vincent Island and settling 
down] “. .. to live there eight months of each 
year ......” 

A great waterfowl and fishing area, Hornaday’s 
account of his visit also reveals that a fine sport 
he enjoyed with his host was hunting wild cattle, 
along with whitetails and other native game. 

Hornaday also acknowledged the excellent oys- 
tering offered by the area—still very much an at- 
traction—and the unmatched duck and goose hunt- 
ing, which Dr. Pierce was then enhancing by 
planting suitable foods to attract and hold them in 
the inland ponds he had impounded with a low-level 
concrete dam, complete with sluice gate. 

The zoologist reported two eagles’ nests on the 
island, and it still has two. Also, he wrote, “Brown 
pelicans are seen daily when we walk abroad. . . .” 

Residences and other buildings erected by Dr. 
Pierce included three interconnected cottages. “All 
face the south and each opens on a good-sized cov- 
ered piazza, that in turn abuts on a roofed porch, 
140 feet long and 30 feet wide,” says the sales book- 
let, which also touts the cypress construction and 
brick chimneys, the lead paint, guttered eaves, with 
spouts of “iron water pipe leading to a large char- 
coal filter, entering storage reservoirs of ample size, 
two in number.” 

There are also descriptions of the four 4-room 
cottages for caretakers and the gamekeeper, the 
windmill, or airmotor, and the barn, with “ample 
space for horses, mules, and carriages,” which were 
used to tour the 30 miles of roads the doctor con- 
structed and the 10 miles of hard-packed beach along 
the Gulf. 

Other features are too numerous to relate, but 
it would be well worth any St. Vincent Island- 
watcher’s time to read that old monograph. @ 


to be concluded in the next issue 
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ge AN UNEASY small boy who whistles to bolster 
his questionable courage as he walks at night 
past a reputedly haunted house, Florida bowhunt- 
ers frequently whistle in the dark or give each 
other the understood jinx-away sign of crossed fore 
and middle fingers. 


Simply—superstitious or not—they don’t want 
any hard luck to upset the fun planned for the 
1969-70 archery season! 


The bowmen, after waiting a long year, especially 
do not want this season to be another hot one, 


Last year’s season opened with noticeably hot 
weather, especially in the popular Citrus Wildlife 
Management Area. By 10:00 a.m. a hunter on the 
stand could feel the sun-generated heat fast moving 
up central Florida slopes and through the woods 
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bowhunting experiences have an 
attraction—and charm—somewhat different 


than most other forms of hunting 


Cross Your 
Fingers 


like an invisible, enveloping cloud of gas. The deer 
moved very little. By midday, hunters had little 
inclination to stay on stand, or even remain in the 
woods, 

It was like that too many of the “open” bow- 
hunting days. The result was that only 10 or 12 
bucks were taken out of the Citrus Area by bow- 
men during the early archery season. 

That’s why bowhunters are fervently hoping the 
coming early fall weather will be cooler than last 
year—at least during the morning hours. 

It can be accurately said that most of the serious- 
minded bowhunters are ready. The descriptive term 
encompasses many facets of preparedness. 

A bow must be a ready and familiar weapon. 
And its drawing power must be commensurate with 
the individual's ability to bend its powerful, spring- 
like limbs into full draw, but with smooth move- 
ment and a minimum of 15 seconds of steadiness. 

Arrows must be spined for the bow’s power, of 
correct draw length, sharp and matched to each 
other. The serious bowman keeps his broadhead 
cutting edges sharp enough to shave hair off his 
arm. 

An arrow rest and bowstring silencer must be 
correctly positioned and tested for possible game- 
alarming noise, 

Fistmele of bow must have been checked, and 
the most efficient arrow nocking point determined 
and marked on the bowstring. 

Bow sight—if used—must be adjusted for various 
shooting distances, with the determined settings 
visibly marked on sight base or by positioned col- 
ored beads. 

Bow quiver, for holding reserve arrows, must be 
at the right spot on the bow and securely attached. 

Camouflage clothing and soft-tread shoes must 
have been assembled and given trial wearing. 

All of the small accessories normal to bowhunt- & 
ing must have been assembled in compact, handy 
kit form, Contents usually include an extra bow- 
string, bow wax, replacement arrow feathers, points 
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and nocks, Dupont cement, an arrow sharpener, 
pocket knife, adhesive tape for multiple uses, 
matches, needle and thread, snake bite kit, com- 
pass, map of area hunted, and whatever other items 
the bowman feels he might need sometime during 
a hunt. 

Areas of planned hunting must have been scouted 
before opening day and some bowless stalking at- 
tempted on later legal game. 

The ability to accurately estimate average shoot- 
ing distances in the woods is also required. 

Hours and days—even weeks—of shooting prac- 
tice, at both still and moving targets, from all 
angles, must be behind the ready bowman. Only 
lucky bowmen kill game without practice—and 
then, not often! 

If you have never been to a Florida Bowhunting 
Jamboree, resolve to attend the next, wherever 
held. You'll have fun—and you will learn a lot 
about practical bowhunting techniques. 

For the archer who doesn’t mind putting miles 
on the road, there is plenty of shooting activity and 
good fellowship at Fort Caroline near Jacksonville, 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


The patient bowhunter on his elevated platform, left, 
has a good opportunity to score on whitetails. Prac- 
tice, confidence in equipment and self. and flawless 
technique—these have prepared the bowhunter for this 
moment, Now, a little good luck would be welcome, too. 
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Pensacola, Fort Pierce, Fort Myers, the Miami area 
and at Key West. Between major destination points 
an archer on the move is sure to find plenty of 
local activity. There are organized, active groups 
in all sections of Florida. 

Since communication can easily be the lifeblood 
of any group activity, the archers have their own 
monthly newsletter, aided by volunteer correspond- 
ents who furnish not only localized news but 
archery activity resumes for national publications. 

Answers to a questionnaire recently circulated 
statewide brought forth some interesting and 
thought-provoking opinion tabulations. Results of 
the poll indicate that Florida bowmen feel that, 
given suitable habitat restoration in certain critical 
areas, Florida deer herds can be kept at high level. 
Confidence in the Game Commission's biologists 
and their highly technical studies was expressed. 

The illustrated monthly newsletter of the Florida 
Archery Association is currently edited by James 
M. Frazee, Jr., 603 Oak Hill Drive, Altamonte 
Springs, Florida 32701. A very interesting section 
is the monthly commentary on Florida bowhunting 
by J. E. (Mac) McLain, Jr., head of the Florida 
Bowhunters’ Council. Write for a sample copy. 

More and more bowhunters are now taking cam- 
eras afield as well as archery tackle. The result is 
not only some good story-telling black and white 
photos, but some excellent color slide presentations. 

One of the latter category, by Jack Swenningsen 
of St. Petersburg, is especially worthy of mention. 
It not only tells the story of Florida bowhunting as 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
it actually happens, but the slide sequences contain 
many good examples of the proper application of 
camouflage to successful bowhunting. 


Color slide arrangements, especially when they 
are segmented in related order and spiced with 
neatly executed title slides, are particularly suit- 
able for projection before clubs and other organized 
groups. Invariably, audience reaction is reflected 
in increased enthusiasm for bowhunting. 


From a public relations angle, the best ones could 
be loaned to banks, cafeterias and other establish- 
ments that have automatic type slide projection 
machines and use Florida outdoor subjects as inter- 
esting public entertainment offering. 


Most assuredly, Florida bowhunters have learned 
much since their first bow hunt. But Florida deer 
have obviously learned a lot, too. Today, they seem 
to know right away that the strange, two-legged, 
mottled-pattern creature that slips furtively from 
brush clump to brush clump, holding something 
resembling a tree limb, but giving forth recogniz- 
able man scent, is preferably kept at safe distance. 

More specifically, Florida deer have learned to 
recognize the twang of a bowstring and to react to 
the sound with split second decision. 


A remarkable example was witnessed in the Cit- 
rus Area: As an unsuspecting deer meandered 
toward a well-camouflaged and concealed bowman, 
the waiting archer was able to draw and release 
his arrow without being detected. The shot was a 
close miss, the deadly broadhead zipping just over 
the deer’s back. When the missile hit a tree in the 
background, the loud sound of the impact directed 
the deer’s attention to the spot. Slowly it walked 
over to investigate. When the human scent on the 
arrow hit the deer’s keen nostrils, the alarmed ani- 
mal turned sharply and ran back toward the still- 
undetected hunter. Suddenly it stopped and froze in 
alert pose, the spent arrow still its object of atten- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, the bowman had managed to nock a 
second arrow. He released it while the deer was 
still looking in the direction of the first arrow. But 
the alert animal heard the twang of the bowstring, 
turned in the bowman’s direction, evidently saw 
the arrow coming and reacted quickly. In a fraction 
of a second the deer was flat on the ground, and 
almost at the same instant the second arrow passed 
aecurately but harmlessly across the spot where the 
deer had been standing. The deer rose quickly and 
dashed off into the scrub, unharmed. 


Other quite similar instances have been reported 
of fast-reacting deer dodging oncoming arrows. 
There is no doubt that deer can accomplish this 
seemingly impossible feat. 


For this reason, bowmen are taking especial care 


Florida Bowhunters’ Council, takes a shot at one of the 
large but distant field practice targets on Citrus Area. 


to silence bowstring noise, so far as possible. They 
know from experience that elimination of bow- 
string noise—and other seemingly inconsequential 
sounds—is just as important to hunting success as 
camouflage, good stalking and accurate arrow de- 
livery. 

The successful hunter usually is a person of fast 
mental and physical reaction to any encountered 
hunting situation. What he does within the few 
seconds after locating and positively identifying his 
target invariably influences his hunting success. 


The specific field condition may call for very 
slow and deliberate drawing of bow, aiming and 
arrow release. Or circumstances may necessitate a 
fast draw and arrow release—so-called “snap-shoot- 
ing,” but desirably, the acme of correctness. (If the 
bowman knows exactly what he is doing at all 
stages of fast draw and arrow release, even though 
the sequences may be blended into one sustained 
movement, his “snap-shooting” may easily prove 
adequately accurate. Pre-season practice, however, 
is usually necessary for reliable results.) 


Whatever the field situation, some decision must 
be made, usually within seconds after the game 
target is seen. Any INdecision is fatal to positive 
results nine times out of ten. 


How fast is your mental and physical reaction? 
The medical profession has all sorts of clinical tests 
that evaluate the swiftness you mentally and physi- 
cally react. Unfortunately, finding out can be costly. 


However, there are two simple, but revealing 


tests you can make right in home or office, with(¢ 


the help of family member or friend. 


In explanation, archery—especially bowhunting 
—requires cooperative and coordinated effort from 
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aiming eye, bowstring release hand and bowholding 
hand. The way they react to each other and work 
together plays no small part in how well you shoot. 

For the test, you will need a scaled ruler of some 
sort. A straight steel ruler a foot long is a perfect 
choice. But a cheap plastic ruler will do; it is suf- 
ficient length, not weight, that is important to the 
tests. 

There are two different tests, with each repeated 
until you have established an accurate average 
time for each. 

The first one calls for you to spread and poise 
your fingers on the hand that controls the bow- 
string’s release. When ready, your separated fingers 
should take a position that you would normally 
assume if you were catching a baseball bat in up- 
right position lightly tossed to you. 

Have an assistant hold the very top edge of the 
ruler, so that the lower end lies just between your 
separated thumb and forefinger. (Remember: In 
this test you are using the hand that controls your 
nocked arrow on bowstring.) Your fingers are 
poised to catch the ruler the moment you realize 
it is falling. 

Ruler release is done sharply and without warn- 
ing by your assistant. 

The measured distance the ruler falls between 
the time your assistant releases it and your fingers 
close around the ruler and stop its fall represents 
your reaction time lag. Usually, a fast reaction to 
the falling ruler and a quick catch reflect ability to 
react similarly afield. 

In the next test, you try to determine the degree 
of coordination between your bowholding hand and 
bowstring controlling hand. You don’t need assist- 
ance on this one. 

Hold the top of the ruler with thumb and fore- 
finger of your bowholding hand. Open your fingers 
abruptly, and then stop the ruler’s fall with a quick 
grasp with your bowstring-controlling hand. Be 


Get all the pre-season shooting practice 
you can, Targets should be lifelike ani- 
mal figures, set amid a natural habitat 
and shot at from various distant angles. 
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careful not to cheat by grasping for the ruler simul- 
taneously with its release. 

This second test is valuable in helping the bow- 
man evaluate what can happen to his arrow during 
the reaction time of aiming eye and an unsteady 
bow, from moment of final aim to full bowstring 
twang. 

Expert archers, competent with stopwatch and 
sliderule, have worked out a comparison scale that 
enables a bowman to quite accurately judge his 
own test, by noting the inches of fall his reaction 
time indicates on the grasped ruler. In essence, the 
scale represents the mathematical rule that things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other— 
or something like that, depending on how well you 
remember school equations: 


Inches That Equals Equals Feet Average 
Ruler Falls Time Factor Arrow Would Travel 

% inch 14. second 6 feet 

4% inch lSq second 9 feet 

1 inch Yq second 12 feet 

2 inches Yo second 17 feet 

4 inches y% second 25 feet 

8 inches 1S second 35 feet 

12 inches 4 second 43 feet 


The tests also serve to register the fact that you 
actually introduce arrow release errors in your 
shooting, through knowledgable release of arrow 
rather than a release that quite desirably does not 
have the exactly known moment. 

The legions of Florida bowmen don’t mind taking 
their chances with ticks and red bugs. It is the 
intangible, unpredictable season factors that worry 
them most. 

On their behalf, let’s do a little whistling in the 
dark, or finger crossing, too. This season, especially, 
the bowmen deserve good fortune. 

Given any kind of a break, they will surely write 
another colorful chapter to Florida’s bowhunting 
history. @ 
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a gem of the bird world... 


The Least Tern 


By ART HUTT 


go SPRING there descends upon our central 
Florida lakeshore a joyous company of Least 
Terns. These gay seagull-shaped birds, about as 
long but more slender than a robin, enliven our 
beach until late September, then disappear south- 
ward to their over-wintering grounds. 

But in those few months, they are, through their 
antics and friendliness, a constant source of enjoy- 
ment, and sincerely missed when they are gone. 

The Least Tern is well-named—for it is the small- 
est, the daintiest, and most delicate of the thirteen 
terns that occur in the United States. While size 
alone can be a key to identification, other aids are 
the bright yellow legs, feet, and bill, the latter com- 
monly tipped with black. Wings are long and narrow 
(span is about 20 inches) with darker primaries; 
at rest, they extend beyond the tail. 

Many terns wear black caps, but this cheerful 
bird has a white forehead in front of its cap, and a 
black line through its eye. 

General color is white underneath, with pearl 
gray topsides. 

The Least Tern’s flying agility is remarkable; 
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graceful like a swallow’s; not clumsy like a seagull’s. 
It glides smoothly with wings outstretched, moves 
rapidly with strong wing flappings, caroms around 


Photo By Lovett Williams 
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air corners with sharp tilts of its body, and hangs 
suspended over an unsuspecting minnow with short, 
staccato wing beats. 


Primarily a fish-eater, with slender bill pointed 
downward, the Least Tern hunts or hovers over 
the water until it spies its prey, then swoops or 
plummets down from an up-to-40-foot height to 
make contact. 


Fish and surface-swimming organisms are caught 
in its bill, the dainty feet lacking the strength to 
grasp and to hold. A few flying insects—dragonflies 
in particular—are run down and caught, and Least 
Terns have even been known to relish an ant now 
and then. 


At our small inland lake, the happy hunters catch 
mainly brook silversides minnows, streamlined tid- 
bits up to three inches long. And such a com- 


An irate Least Tern (left, above) defends 
its eggs or young with “dive bombings” and 
shrill cries of alarm. Its black cap. white 
forehead and small size, right, will aid in 
identification. A nest with one egg. lower 
left—usual clutch is two. Youngsters show 
speckled coloration, below, which makes it 
nearly invisible in vegetation and litters 
of shell. Chicks “freeze” when danger is a 
threat, and then resume movements when the 
parents give forth with “all clear” signal. 


Photos By Art Hutt 
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motion when a catch is made! Minnow dangling 
from its beak, the tiny tern noisely announces its 
triumph much like a siren-blowing incoming Miami 
party boat, buzzing the rest of the group, which 
responds with prideful chatter as though admiring 
both the prize and the prowess of the fisherman. 

“My, isn’t that a beauty!?” 

“And I caught it from 30 feet up, too.” 

“Gosh, you sure are a good fisherman!” 

Ete. 

We'd swear these fast flyers show off their catches 
to us. If we are on the beach or in the water, the 
feathery braggarts wheel closely overhead to make 


sure we get a chance to admire their catch, too. 


Least Terns seem to lack the greed of similar 
birds. Seagulls will harry a comrade until it drops 
(Continued on next page) 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Because of its grace and beauty, the Least 
Tern is often called “sea swallow.” It has 
a wing span of about 20 inches. Primarily 
an eater of minnows, it catches its prey by 
plummeting into the water from a height of 
up to 40 feet—grabs the fish with its bill. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
its prize; ducks will shoulder each other out of the 
way for a grain of corn. But Least Terns, the mem- 
bers of our little company anyhow, conduct them- 
selves with decorum, nodding and “talking” 
excitedly when a companion’s catch is displayed, 
making no attempt to snatch it away. 


Eggs are laid in the open, the only concession 
to nest building being in working a slight depression 
into the sand or in the selection of a site near 
some shells which may serve as camouflage. I’m 
told that along our coasts they'll occasionally lay 
their eggs on a flat rooftop. 


The terns we’ve watched have consistently laid 
two eggs—whitish with a delicate blotching of brown 
or purple—very hard to see against their natural 
backdrop. Maybe it reflects our own anxiety about 
the completely exposed nest but it seems to take 
an uncommonly long time for the eggs to hatch. 


The youngsters rapidly develop a set of feathers, 
sandy colored with dark specklings which blend in 
beautifully with the surroundings. An inherent trait 
in the little ones is to lie so flat when danger threat- 
ens that a shadow is not even cast. 

Through the egg-laying and upbringing, the 
parents are properly attentive, shading the young 
ones from the hot sun, constantly providing them 
with edible morsels. 


Most comical, yet heartwarming, is the Least 
Tern’s protection of the eggs or young. 
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Photo By Art Hutt 


Anyone approaching the nest is met by this ad- 
vancing bristling bantam, wings upraised threaten- 
ingly, uttering shrill, high-pitched “kree”’s of warn- 
ing. Taking to wing, the irate parents dive bomb 
or maneuver menacingly a few feet over the head 
of the intruder. A flea-and-elephant situation, really, 
evoking nothing but admiration for the limitless 
parental solicitude of this tiny tern. The parents 
light into any bird that violates the air space above 
their young ones. Groundwise, they seem to have 
an intense dislike for our aged and nearly toothless 
tomcat. 

Least Terns were nearly annihilated along our 
east coast back in the early 1900's, for their plumage 
brought a good price in the millinery market. Mar- 
ket hunters slaughtered them mercilessly. 

Trying to be helpful in times of distress, Least 
Terns group around a stricken comrade to render 
assistance. Plumage hunters took advantage of this 
trait by tying a white rag to a stick then tossing it 
into the air. When it fell, the terns would gather 
around to help their “wounded comrade”—to be 
shotgunned for their concern. 

Happily, the tern has made a fair comback since 
this senseless slaughter. 


Least Terns breed coastal-wise from Massachu- 
setts around to Texas and up major rivers and their 


tributaries. They overwinter mainly in South(_ j\ 


America. 


Sociable, graceful, and elegant, the diminutive 
Least Tern has few equals in the bird world. @ 
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Muzzle Flashes 


to speed up pointing when hunting with a shotgun, a front sight is all that 


is generally used—the shooter's eye for sighting serves as rear sight 


VEN THOUGH it is one of the finest hunting shoulder 

weapons, the shotgun is basically short-ranged. 
For most field shooting, it must be shouldered and 
pointed quickly, usually on targets of accelerating 
speed, 

Desirably, for most precise pointing, a shotgun 
(like a rifle) should have adjustable rear sight and 
an easily seen front sight, but such a combination 
would prove far too slow, for the average shooter, 
to accurately align during the short time most shot- 
gun targets are still in range. 

Likewise, the shotgun cannot be fired immobile 
when targets are fast; it must be kept moving to 
maintain proper swinging lead and post-firing follow 
through. 

There is little time that can be devoted to delib- 
erate sighting down a long shotgun barrel or ven- 
tilated rib. 


As already pointed out, the shotgun must come 
to shoulder fast and smoothly. Pointing of muzzle 
must be easy, almost instinctive, with shooter con- 
centration centered on target and required lead in 
relation to its speed and angle of flight. Since most 
shotguns are used for hunting, anything that tends 
to divert shooter attention from the described pri- 
mary course of action will surely slow him down 
and likely cause him to miss. 

To speed up pointing, no rear sight is put on the 
conventional shotgun. Instead, the shooter’s sight- 
ing eye serves as rear sight—by looking precisely 
across center of gun breech, and at the same height 
for each shot, cradling arm and body swing will 
bring gun muzzle and target into proper relation. 
With practice, it could become an almost subcon- 
scious act, like starting a car. 

Even so, many shotgunners—including a few 
good shots and many poor ones—are deliberate 
“aimers.” In brief, they simply try to aim a shotgun 
as they would a rifle. 

They would be much better off to adjust comb 
height so that aiming eye instantly looks slightly 
above center of gun breech and sees the whole 
barrel slightly fore-shortened, and with optical ef- 


The Ithaca Ray-Bar—a popular shotgun front sight style. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


fect of seeming to shoot up at a target seen full 
above front sight. 

Muzzle attaching selective choke devices gener- 
ally help in accurate aiming—or more correctly 
said, pointing a shotgun because most are larger in 
diameter than gun barrel, and quickly picked up by 
gun-aligning eye. 

However, many formerly accurate shotguns may 
shoot low after a muzzle attachment with its own 
front sight is installed. This is because the sighting 
plane has been changed; it is like putting a higher 
front sight on a rifle. 

A good gunsmith will readily understand the 
shotgunner’s problem, and probably effect a cure 
for the too-low shot pattern impact. If not, the 
maker of the selective choke attachment will gladly 
do whatever is necessary. Changing the angle of 
soldered attachment even a wee bit can make all 
the difference in the world in results. The makers 
of selective choke muzzle attachments know ex- 
actly what is called for, once a problem is presented. 
Ask that a fired-on test target be sent with your 
gun when it is returned. 

Aside from any needed realignment of choke con- 
trol attachment, shotgun modifications such as 
slightly changed rib pitch, stock pitch, or height of 
gunstock comb, can be made to bring shot patterns 
to proper elevation. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Once the almost instinctive and accurate gun 
pointing ability is acquired, it really matters little 
whether or not a shotgun has a front sight. I know 
several shooters of long field hunting experience 
who still shoot expertly, even though their shot- 
guns long ago lost front sight bead. 

Most shooters believe in some sort of sighting aid, 
however—especially a front sight. 

Choice of size and color of a shotgun front sight 
bead is individual. Some shooters cannot find a 
small bead quickly with aiming eye; others see one 
sight color better than another. If the shotgun is 
to be used in dim light, color of bead can be a fac- 
tor in obtaining sharper aim. 

Gold is an excellent color choice; it probably is 
the color most frequently seen on shotguns, for 
shooters have learned that gold color shows up well. 

But among the experts, an ivory bead front is 
regarded the best. The only trouble with an ivory 
bead shotgun front sight is susceptible hunting mis- 
hap afield. Sooner or later you can expect to look 
at a hard-used shotgun and find its brittle ivory 
bead gone. Fortunately, breakage does not happen 
too often, and a new sight can be easily installed. 

In seeking a cure-all for missing, imaginative 
shotgunners have visualized and concocted some 
weird sighting devices. These have included an 
attached rear sighting bar with seven equally 
spaced but different color beads as sighting aid for 
establishing correct leads at various ranges; a globe 
rear sight that slips over breech under spring-like 
tension; single and double loops; multiple, side-by- 
side rings; an eight-segment “ring” type sight with 
two sizes of circles, each with its own segment lines, 
and the now almost forgotten Nydar shotgun sight. 

But, on the more practical side, there have been 
useful sighting aids created, like the narrow sight- 
ing plane provided by a solid or ventilated center 
rib, the Simmons “Glow Worm” front sight, Ithaca 
“Ray-Bar” front sight, and various shapes and 
sizes of beads mounted alone at gun muzzle or com- 
bined with a Bob Nichols type “Bevl-Blok” serrated 
base. 


A low power scope sight on a shotgun is especially bene- 
ficial in giving single, sure sighting plane and adjust- 
ment of shot pattern center to any desired impact point. 
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In the same useful category are combined front 
and mid-barrel sights—a large bead close to muzzle 
and a smaller bead placed about 111% to 14%4 inches 
from muzzle, depending on barrel length. The com- 
bination is definitely helpful in obtaining accurate 
sighting eye and barrel alignment, and contributes 
to elimination of crossfiring alignment errors. 

The Trius optical front sight does much the same 
job. Once correctly installed, the sight’s useful por- 
tion becomes visible to aiming eye only if sighting 
eye is in correct optical plane in relation to exact 
center of breech and gun muzzle. 


As is usually true of any rule, there are certain 
practical exceptions to that of “no rear sight on a 
shotgun used for wing shooting.” 


An experienced shotgunner—one of fast reaction 
and coordination that comes only from a lot of 
shooting at a wide variety of field targets—can suc- 
cessfully use an adjustable peep rear sight with 
so-called “shotgun aperture,” as made by Williams 
Gun Sight Company, Davison, Michigan 48423. 


With such a rear peep and a highly visible front 
sight, like the Ithaca “Ray-Bar,” the shot pattern 
center can be made to coincide with any desired 
point of aim (by sight adjustment after test firing 
several shotshells of same shot size and powder 
loading against large sheets of pattern paper). 

Once a shooter masters a peep sight on a shot- 
gun, he will do surprisingly well. 

For deliberate aiming, the peep sight comes into 
its own. I know a Florida turkey hunter who uses 
a 12 gauge Browning autoloading shotgun with rear 
peep sight, adjusted so that shot pattern is cen- 
tered just over front sight at 40 yards range. He 
says he never misses any bird he sees through his 
rear peep sight—and it must be true, for he eats 
wild turkey quite regularly. 


Once a peep sight equipped shotgun is correctly 
sighted-in for range of average field use, you will 
know right away whether or not the gun’s stock 
dimensions are correct fit for you. Even if not used 
with large aperture for wing shooting, as gun au- 
thority Elmer Keith advocates, experimentation 
with a peep sight on a shotgun will give you better 
understanding of the importance of good gunstock 
fit. 

It has been said of shotgun targets, “the better 
we see them, the better we hit ’em; and the quicker 
we see them, the better we can hit ‘em, too.” The 
statement is true. 

Targets seen full and distinct above gun muzzle 
are easier to follow in flight, and shooting with both 
eyes open also makes for broader field of visibility 
and better judgment of target distance. 


If the shotgunner squints one eye, and has such{ . 


poor gunstock comb fit that he looks squarely at 
gun breech and slowly down a seemingly flat and 
long barrel, he is likely to miss more fast-flying 
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An adjustable, big aperture receiver sight, like 
this Williams ‘Foolproof,” will often give rifle- 
like accuracy to shotgun loaded with rifled slug. 


birds than he hits. He should make gradual changes 
in gunstock comb height until shot patterns center 
about eight inches high at 40 yards or, as some 
upland gunners prefer, right over top of front sight. 
Either center of pattern impact point will logically 
give an encompassing, effective shot pattern on 
most rising bird targets. 

Another aid to accurate shotgun pointing is a 
scope sight; it puts aiming eye in a single, sure 
sighting plane every time the gun is shouldered. 
Bill Weaver makes a compact 1.5X scope that pro- 
vides a wide 56-foot field of view, making it easy 
to quickly pick up and follow through on fast moy- 
ing targets. It can be used with slug and buckshot 
loads for deer, or with appropriate small shot loads 
for upland game. 

Few readers know it, but Bill Weaver, aside from 
being a good scope sight designer, is an expert but 
modest shotgunner. 

Sometime during his early shotgun shooting ca- 
reer he conceived the very practical idea of his 
shotgun scope sight. Made originally without any 
magnification as the K1 model, and now with the 
minimum of useful magnification as the K1.5 model, 
the scope sight incorporates a big aiming dot at the 
intersection of vertical and horizontal crosshairs. 
The aiming reticule stands out boldly against sky 
and brush and helps establish correct lead. The 
sight can be easily adjusted for windage and eleva- 
tion to bring shot charge center to any desired 
impact point, within practical shotgun use range 
limit. 

The practical Weaver shotgun scope sight should 
not be confused in mind with the now defunct 
Nydar shotgun sight that enjoyed popularity during 
the days when The Fishing and Hunting Club of 
the Air was one of the most popular night-time na- 
tional radio programs. The Nydar sight just didn’t 
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fill the bill; those who tried it soon discarded it. 
Significantly, the Weaver shotgun scope sight is 
still made and effectively used. 

Shotgunner objections to use of a scope sight 
arise from the rather awkward appearance a 
mounted scope sometimes gives to a normally pleas- 
ant contoured shotgun outline. The difficulty is of 
securely mounting a scope-holding base on some of 
the current crop of soft, aluminum alloy receivers, 
because of individual scope sight users being unable 
to withstand ridicule of non-scope-using companions 
until the sight has been given fair trial over an 
extended period. 

When slugs are used in a shotgun for deer, bear 
and wild hogs, it is almost mandatory that potent 
shell loadings be used in a shotgun equipped with 
adjustable peep sight, if full potential accuracy is 
to be realized. The peep aperture should be large, 
with a broad field of view seen through it when 
sighting eye is held close to peep hole, as it cor- 
rectly should be. 

An adjustable type rear peep sight is usually 
easily installed on a single-shot, pump or auto- 
loader. 

Both Williams Gun Sight Company and Redfield 
make excellent peep sights for shotguns. The Wil- 
liams’ feature the big aperture; Redfield leaves 
only a small block style mounting base on side of 
receiver if one wishes to temporarily remove the 
entire sight. 

Certain shotgun models—like the Winchester 
Model 12 and Ithaca Model 37, for example—may 
require a change of front sight height for most 
successful use with installed peep sight. As a rule, 
the Remingtons, the old Model 97 Winchester, and 
the square-sterned Browning autoloaders, do not 
require a front sight height change. Accept the 
technical recommendations of either the Williams 
firm or Redfield. 

It is possible to dovetail the rib of a double barrel 
shotgun 10 or 12 inches ahead of breech to accept 
a folding open sight, like the Redfield No. 45, then 
match it with front sight bead of proper height. 

However, it is usually difficult to get doubles to 
deliver slugs from both barrels to same point of 
impact, even after judicious gunsmithing. Many 
deer hunters don’t even try; they sight-in one of 
the barrels for dead aim use with rifled slug and 
use a shell loaded with buckshot in the other barrel. 

Whether you use some sort of shotgun pointing 
aid or simply unadorned gun, learn to shoot fast. 

Once direction and speed of target have been 
mentally registered and judged, I believe it is defi- 
nitely advantageous to shoot fast. 

I attempt to get on shotgun targets fast and to 
shoot the instant the rapidly swinging muzzle looks 
right in relation to target. It is my feeling that the 
more a shotgunner contemplates his shot, the slower 
will be his ultimate gun swing, with likely miss. @ 
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Fishing License Thoughts 


NortH Caroutina’s Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission has succeeded 
in convincing a tax-conscious state 
legislature of its need for more 
than $800,000 to meet the rising 
costs of an expanded wildlife pro- 
gram, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. Effective July 1, 
the cost of all North Carolina’s 17 
different types of hunting and 
fishing licenses, with the excep- 
tion of the nonresident season and 
6-day hunting licenses, were 
increased. Resident fishing license 
went from $4.25 to 5.50. The leg- 
islature also created a special big 
game license that is expected to 
yield about $150,000 in additional 
annual revenue. 

Funds from the big game 
license will be allocated to im- 
prove and expand management of 
deer, bear, wild boar, and wild 
turkey, while the increases in 
other licenses will create revenue 
sorely needed to meet the rising 
costs of salaries and general fish 
and game management operations. 

In addition to the license in- 
creases, the legislature also grant- 
ed the Commission a continuing, 
permanent allocation of one- 
eighth of one percent of unre- 
bated motorboat fuel taxes for its 
boating safety program. This use 
of the fuel taxes had been author- 
ized on a trial basis in 1967. 

According to Clyde P. Patton, 
executive director of the Commis- 
sion, “the license fee increases, in 
addition of a big-game license, 
and the continuation of unrebated 
motorboat fuel tax funds, reflect 
confidence of the people of North 
Carolina and their elected repre- 
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sentatives in the Commission's 
program.” 

(Isn't it strange that, here in 
Florida, residents can still cane- 
pole fish for free in their home 
county? And the annual fresh 
water fishing license remains at a 
mere $3.00 for an entire year (no 
closed seasons) of fishing. 

(The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, plus many ang- 
lers and sportsmen clubs, have 
been trying for years to have the 
annual fishing license required of 
ALL fresh water fishermen. This 
would mean additional Federal 
Aid (D-J) funds that would en- 
able the Fisheries Division to 
advance with their many manage- 
ment programs long-created for 
maintaining and improving fresh 
water fishing conditions for now, 
and the future . . .) 


Biologists Deserve Support 


THE ScrentTIFIC management of 
fish and wildlife programs has not 
been fully accepted in many areas 
of the country, particularly where 
the “Old Timer” reigns peerless 
among sportsmen. 

His sage advice, based on count- 
less years of experience as a li- 
censed hunter and fisherman, is 
not cast aside too readily by those 
around him, And that advice dis- 
agrees too often with modern 
management policy, claims John 
Marsman of Savage Arms Co. 

His philosophy embraces the 
conviction that he knows what 
there is to know about fish and 
game because he’s been around 
longer than anyone else. The 
college-bred upstart with the 
degree, who now has charge 
of management programs, just 
doesn’t know what it’s all about. 

Our ancient expert reasons fur- 
ther that the wildlife conferences 
held annually on local, regional 
and national levels, are a waste 
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of time and money. Why travel 
halfway across the country merely 
to share knowledge with other 
biologists? The time and money 
could be used to better advantage, 
such as stocking more fish and 
game. 

The “Old Timer” may be right 
in a lot of things, but don’t let 
him convince you that fish and 
game management today is not a 
science, or that trained biologists 
don’t know what they're doing. 

Trained biologists are needed to 
administer what we now know to 
be a very complicated field of 
scientific endeavor. They need to 
exchange ideas with one another, 
to profit by each other's mistakes, 
and to share with one another 
the accomplishments of their 
labors. 

A chief point of irritation with 
“Old Timers” seems to be a col- 
lege education with its accom- 
panying degree. In their opinion, 
it’s not enough to qualify a man 
for the responsible job of fish and 
game policymaker. 

It should be apparent to these 
men of dubious wisdom that a 
great deal more figures in the 
composition of a biologist than a 
college degree. What was the 
motivating force toward a career 
in fisheries and wildlife manage- 
ment? Certainly not money. 

Chances are, your biologist was 
born in the country and was a 
hunter and fisherman before he 
decided to devote his life to the 
outdoors. He’s in it because he 
loves it, and that means a kind 
of dedication money can’t buy. 

Present salary ranges indicate 
he’s not in the field to get rich, 
and there’s little glory involved. 
Yet sportsmen seem to find it dif- 
ficult handing out praise. 

In short, your biologist was 
probably a sportsman like you, 
until he decided something could 
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be done to improve his lot, and 
yours. Give him the support he 
needs and deserves. He won't be 
right all the time. But he has the 
education and dedication to be 
right more times than you or me. 


The Holiday Camping Season 


A LOT OF CAMPERS are doing 
their Christmas shopping early 
this year. 

Bahia Honda State Park, the 
nation’s southernmost state park, 
located only 35 miles from Key 
West, already is booked solid for 
the Christmas holidays. 

However, campers who had 
planned a warm instead of a 
white Christmas this year should 
not despair. State Parks Director 
Bill Miller says 30 more camp 
sites are under construction at 
Bahia Honda and are expected 
to be completed in time to accom- 
modate additional holiday camp- 
ers. 

Also, Miller said, a new state 
park is under construction on 
nearby Long Key. The 60 camp 
sites there are scheduled to be in 
operation before Christmas. 

A few miles north on Key 
Largo, the unique John Penne- 
kamp Coral Reef State Park has 
125 camp sites, although a good 
many reservations already have 
been accepted here too for the 
Yuletide period. Pennekamp Park 
is the nation’s first underwater 
park, with a land base area fea- 
turing camping and other recre- 
ational facilities. 

Capt. W. R. Crane, Bahia 
Honda superintendent, said no 
reservations would be accepted 
for the additional camp sites until 
they are completed. This is sched- 
uled for early October. 

He said, “At present, we are 
just accepting advance arrange- 
ments for our current camp sites 
and every one has been reserved 
between Dec. 20 and Jan. 3. We 
ean take reservations up to, and 
fter that period.” 

No reservations will be accepted 
for Long Key until completion in 
mid-October, either, Miller noted. 
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Why do campers want to spend 
Christmas in the Florida Keys? 

Of course, the 80 degree temp- 
eratures are the strongest lure. 
And Bahia Honda lies like an 
exotic jewel in the tropical sun. 
Here, coconut palms frame sandy 
beaches lapped by both the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The park marina offers access to 
some of the finest fishing in the 
world. 


The new Long Key State Park 
will cover 291 acres bisected by 
the Overseas Highway (U.S. 1) 
near Layton. The campground 
will be on the Atlantic Ocean, 
with a natural sand beach for 
swimmers. Long Key is of coral 
rock, supporting dense mangrove 
thickets and a growth of trees 
and shrubs native to the central 
Florida Keys. 


For further information write 
Florida State Parks, Larson 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Golden Eagle Pass Program 


CONGRESS IS ABOUT to erupt into 
another sharp debate over the 
Golden Eagle Passport program 
that permits purchasers to enter 
all developed recreation areas 
without paying additional fees, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The contestants 
are conservation-minded Mem- 
bers of Congress who want to give 
the public an opportunity to visit 
and use developed federal recrea- 
tion areas at nominal expense 
while raising money for the na- 
tional Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund and other legislators, 
some equally conservation-mind- 
ed, who do not want any kind of 
fee system imposed on projects of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, 
which traditionally have been 
available for recreation without 
charge. 

Under last year’s amendment 
of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, which helps 
finance land acquisition for local, 
state, and federal recreation proj- 
ects, the $7 Golden Eagle is slated 
to expire on March 31, 1970. The 


date is a compromise between the 
Senate’s position, which was to 
continue the Golden Eagle, and 
the House’s stand, which was to 
abolish it. 

The public did not take too 
active a role in the Golden Eagle 
fight last year, but now that the 
program is about to expire Mem- 
bers of Congress are beginning to 
hear from constituents who want 
it continued. Letter writers in- 
clude retired persons who have 
the time to travel and visit sev- 
eral national parks and recreation 
areas and young families with 
children who say they lack the 
money to pay individual entrance 
fees at every area visited. 

The first round of the battle 
opened before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Insular and Interior 
Affairs this week when a public 
hearing was held on S. 2315, 
which would restore the Golden 
Eagle, Handling the hearing was 
committee chairman Senator 
Henry M. Jackson (Wash.), a 
sponsor of the bill. 

Two new House bills on the 
same subject are H.R. 12662 and 
H.R. 12663, by Congressman John 
P. Saylor (Pa.) ranking minority 
member of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The first would establish a $25 
lifetime Golden Age Passport for 
persons 65 years of age and older; 
the second would restore the 
Golden Eagle Passport at $10, 
with all proceeds going to the 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. 


Florida's Early Bowhunting 


FLORIDA BOWHUNTERS are primed 
for the state’s 21-day archery 
season, set for September 13 
through October 3—as previously 
announced by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
But something new has been 
added. 

Upon recommendation of the 
Game Management Division, the 
Commission recently declared 
adult deer of either sex legal 
game during the archery season. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
(The usual resident game species 
will also be legal to take. Check 
your 1969-70 Regulations Sum- 
mary, pages 32 & 33 for the list.) 

Although the opportunity for a 
bowhunter to bag a deer has been 
considerably increased by the 
“either sex” rule, the bag limits 
have not been liberalized. The 
daily bag, season bag, and the 
possession limits on deer remain 
as established for the 1969-70 
season—two per day; three per 
season; three in possession after 
the first day of hunting. Big game 
bagged in the archery season is 
counted in the sportsman’s gen- 
eral season bag limit. 

Portions of the Everglades 
Region will remain closed to 
hunting during the archery sea- 
son (See “Archery Season,” page 
29, bottom). However, nine Flor- 
ida wildlife management areas will 
be open for bow and arrow hunt- 
ing prior to the opening of the 
general season. 

In four management areas— 
Blackwater, Apalachee, Osceola 
and Ocala—the archery season 
runs concurrently with the state- 
wide archery season—September 
13 through October 3; twenty-one 
days; either sex deer may be 
taken. 

Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek 
area has a 10-day archery hunt— 
September 13 through 22; either 
sex deer may be taken. 

The J. W. Corbett area has a 
total of six days open to archers 
only—September 13 & 14; 20 & 
21; and 27 & 28 (Saturdays and 
Sundays) ; either sex deer may be 
taken. 

Two management areas have 
archery hunts in October: Citrus 
—October 4 through 26; and 
Camp Blanding area—October 11 
& 12; 18 & 19; and 25 & 26 (Satur- 
days and Sundays); either sex 
deer may be taken at both areas. 

Rounding out “early” archery 
hunts is Eglin Field—a 16-day hunt 
scheduled from Oct. 18 through 
Nov. 2. Only “legal buck” regula- 
tions are in effect, along with cer- 
tain other game. 
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Resident Game 
Hunting Season 


Northwest Region Cc 
DEER & BEAR: November 15 through January 18. 


TURKEY: Fal] Season—November 15 through January 18. 
Spring Season—March 2] through April 5; 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 15 through March 1. 


Central Region 
DEER & BEAR: November | through January 4. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 1 through January 4. 
Spring Season—March 7 through March 22, south of State Road 50. 
March 21 through April 5, north of State Road 50, 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1 through February 22. 


Bag Limits 


(For deer and turkey sex requirements, see General Regulations Summary) 


Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

White-tailed Deer 2 3 3 
Turkey—Fall 1 2 2 

Spring 1 2 2 
Squirrel, Grey 10 20 
Squirrel, Fox 2 4 
Quail 12 24 
Bear 1 1 1 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 


Migratory Game Birds 


Marsh Hen 


Marsh Hen (Rails and Gallinules): September | through November 9 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


Bag Limits: Clapper G King Rails; Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 


Sora & Virginia Rails; Daily Limit 25; Possession Limit 25 
(singly or in aggregate) 


Florida G Purple Gallinules; Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 


Mourning Dove 


Mourning Dove (three phase) October 4 through November 2* 
November 15 through November 30 
December 13 through January 5 


*During the Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 phase, in the Northwest Region, that portion of 
Franklin County lying east and south of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, 
will be closed to dove hunting. 


Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 


Bag Limits: Daily Limit 18, Possession Limit 36 ) 


Complete waterfowl hunting season regulations and information will be available 
soon after mid-August release by the U.S. Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 
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1969-70 
Regulations Summary 


C Northeast Region 


DEER & BEAR: November 1 through January 4. No open season on Bear in Levy 
County. 


TURKEY: No open seasons in Suwannee County, in Osceola National Forest, or in 
that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 and west of 
State Road 47. No fall season in Alachua County. 


Other counties—Fall Season: November 1] through January 4. 
Spring Season: March 21 through April 5. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November | through February 22. 
WILD HOG: Alachua County—November | through January 4. 


South Region 


DEER & BEAR: DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November 1 through November 16, and 
December 20 through January 4. 
Other counties: November 1 through January 4. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November | through November 16, and 
December 20 through January 4. 
Other counties: November | through January 4. 


Spring Season—South of State Road 50: March 7 through March 22. 
In Hernando County, North of State Road 50: 
March 21 through April 5. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November | through February 22. 

Special Regulations: The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota 
counties shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of 
running hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for 
running deer is specifically prohibited. 


Everglades Region 


DEER & BEAR: No open season on the Florida Keys of Monroe County, 
November | through January 4, all other counties. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 1 through January 4. 
Spring Season—March 7 through March 22. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1 through February 22. 
WILD HOG: Palm Beach County—November 1 through January 4. 


Shooting Hours—resident game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except Spring Turkey 
Season when shooting hours will be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


Archery Season (statewide) : September 13 through October 3. 


No open archery season in Dade and Broward counties; in that portion of Palm 
Beach County south of State Road 80; in that portion of Monroe County south of 
the Loop Road; or in that portion of Hendry County east of L1 and L2 levees. 


Persons holding a valid archery permit in addition to a regular hunting license 

may hunt on designated wildlife management areas and on open lands during any 
(_ archery season opening prior to the regularly established season for taking resident 
game. No archery permit or management area stamp shall be required for children 
under 15 years of age or Florida residents 65 and over who hunt with bow and arrow. 


The possession of firearms during the Archery Season is prohibited. 
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National Park Guidelines 

Secretary of the Interior 
Walter J. Hickel’s 11-point policy 
directive for the management of 
the national park system, spelled 
out in a June 18 memorandum to 
George B. Hartzog, Jr., director of 
the National Park Service, should 
dispel apprehensions about the 
future of the parks under the 
Nixon Administration, according 
to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 

While expressing outright sup- 
port of the “administrative pol- 
icies, management principles, and 
long-range objectives of my pred- 
ecessors,”’ Hickel directed that the 
National Park Service, and not 
park concessioners, operate camp- 
grounds. He directed that a study 
be made of opportunities for “fan 
expanded program of federal ac- 
quisition and federally assisted 
acquisition of park and recreation 
lands in the large urban centers 
of our nation.” He asked for an 
action program to “bring parks to 
people.” 

The Secretary noted that the 
natural national parks, such as 
Yellowstone and Glacier, have the 
purpose of protecting “fragile nat- 
ural resources” for their “inspi- 
ration and educational benefits” 
while at the same time offering 
“special experiences in quality 
outdoor recreation.” He cited 
automobile traffic as a threat to 
many parks and instructed that 
“before major park road con- 
struction is initiated in the future 
in any natural area, I wish a 
thorough study to be made of 
alternative methods of access and 
transportation.” Additionally, he 
asked that planners consider the 
parks within their region rather 
than just the park property alone. 

Hickel noted that the National 
Park Service is behind schedule 
in designating national park wil- 
derness as required in the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964 and asked that 
the program get back “on track.” 
Copies of the 7-page memoran- 
dum are available from the Secre- 
tary’s Office, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 
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| Fish Management Notes 


* CASE SOME readers haven't heard, there is a fish 
in Florida that walks on land. It has been vari- 
ously referred to in the press as the walking cat- 
fish, Asian walking catfish, hopping catfish, 
creeping catfish, dog-eating catfish, and by a few 
as Clarias batrachus. 

Since the discovery of the first Florida walking 
catfish—in Palm Beach County, March 1967—na- 
tional press and television publicity has resulted in 
and almost unbelievable volume of mail from all 
parts of the United States and other countries— 
from grade school children, graduate students, law- 
makers, research scientists, and citizens-at-large. 

According to Fishery Biologist Vernon Ogilvie of 
West Palm Beach, who heads the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Non-native Fish Research 
Project, many of the letters have simply requested 
more information, but many have contained sug- 
gestions on how to control or eliminate the unusual 
creature, which actually can leave one body of 
water and “walk” to another on dry land. 

“Since the walking catfish is still spreading in 
south Florida, it behooves us to pass on to other 
biologists, and to civil defense authorities, a selec- 
tion of these timely suggestions,” says a smiling 
Ogilvie, who points out that spelling is the same as 
in the original letters. Here they are: 

“Have a catfish hunt, there would be many peo- 
ple there with shotguns and maybe fishing poles.” 

“Poison the water and have people stand all 
around with a steel spike like club and when it 
comes out hit it a good one.” 

“Have a marksman stand guard at night and 
shoot them when they jump into the air.” 

“Put land mines on the bank or catch them and 
send them back to Africa.” 

“IT have a solution and it is that a fence around 
the lake and put a poison that just kills catfish.” 

“I think if you saw any, just kill them. Have 
men look for them and kill them.” 

“Have divers go in the lake and spear them. 
Throw them out on the bank and have people with 
knives and hatchets cut them up. Have other peo- 
ple shoot them with shotguns.” 

“IT have a solution it my or my not work. You 
could spear the catfish and kill them then there 
would not be any more catfish.” 

“Put fence around ponds or lakes five or ten feet 
from water, poison water then fish will come out 
and dry up and die or go back in poison water 
and die.” 

“When the eggs are laid have scientist collect 
and destroy them.” 

“Put nets around the pond, put poison in the 
pond and catch him when he jumps out then force 
poison down his throat then he may die.” 
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Overland migrations of walking catfish occur mostly on rainy 
nights in the spring and summer—as they seek spawning waters. 


“Capture them and kill them all, by guns, knifes, 
etc. Thank you very much.” 

“T believe you could rid the walking catfish by 
catching them with nets while they are sleeping. 
Then you could poison them.” 

“Keep them out of the water for 24 hours.” 

“Invent a poison and disguise it so they would 
eat it.” 

“IT think someone should keep an I on the catfish, 
then when the person sees them, shoot them.” 

“Electrocute the ponds or drain them then chop 
their heads off.” 

“Freeze swamps, lakes, etc.” 

“Poison both water and land, use poison harmless 
to earth but effective to walking catfish.” 

“Find a pond where they hang out, plant charges 
of dynamite, and if, after the blast, the catfish are 
wiped out, you could replenish the natural fish.” 

“T think we should find something that would 
blind the catfish.” 

“Build a dome around the swamp then inject a 
poison in the water. After the fish jumps out of the 
water he can walk about two feet then inject a 
poison into the air.” 

“You might also import the ‘Fishing Cat of India’ 
which thrives on fish 2 to 3 feet long. The cat 
actually jumps on the fish in the water and drags 
them onto the land and eats them.” 

“Have teams of markmen kill all the male fish.” 

“Catch all the fish in a net them seperate the 
catfish and kill them.” 

“Spread oil on the place and set it on fire.” (A 
million acres?) 

“Put them in a dry sealed tank and suck the air 
out.” 

“Have you ever thought of useing the methods 
you would use to kill aligaters or crocodiles such 
as nets, traps, etc.?” 

“Dear Dr. Ogilvie: I am a Ph.D. canadate .. .” 
(Canadate??) 

Other solutions, if the word is in order, involved 
rewards or bounties, radiation, and marketing as 
means of walking catfish control. 

And then there was one bright youngster whose 
suggestion involved birth control and had an un 
usually familiar ring: 

“Feed a chemical that stop it from laying 
eggs.” @ 
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For that BIG ONE that 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


seandathekoriteeaminemes 8 pounds or larger 


Ribpe aera 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


sedsscudctaandetme easiae 2 pounds or larger 


MEE GSS LIS 2 pounds or larger 


daccacintetewenantesaaassegieaaaie 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City State Zip No. 
Species. Wig — Length 


Cl. 2 a 
Bait or Lure Used 

Where Caught in 
Catch Witnessed By 


County 


Date Caught. 
Registered, Weighed By 


At 
ee 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Laughing Gull Photo By Lovett Williams 
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